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Terence J. McNally, Cape Town 


Cape Town from the air showing the development 


of the city around Table Mountain. New harbour MAY I 95 4 


and business centre on reclaimed land in foreground. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 











A comparison of installation 

Facts costs ... between an Ascot 
plus open fire and open fire 
plus back boiler 


An analysis of the actual costs of installing these two popular 
water heating systems shows that Ascot multipoint heaters 
are cheaper than back fire boilers in every case but one. 


The figures in the chart were not specially prepared. They are from 
bills of quantities of schemes which had already been completed by an 
eminent architect before the analysis was contemplated. 

Examination of the plans shows that because the Ascots could be sited 
nearer to bathroom and kitchen draw-off points than the back fire 
boilers and do not require a flow and return draw-off system, 
pipe runs were considerably shorter and simpler. 





























This is quite usual. Clee re 
pofoo ce|Ciec re 
op Oo 0 oo cr re rr 
BUNGALOW! HOUSE ‘on 
ASCOT 709. Cost of Water 
Heater, Coke Grate, tile surround 
and curb — equipment and £63°9°10 £72°5°1 £67" 11-11 £65°1°1 
installation. (A) (B) 
ASCOT 715. Cost of Balanced 
Flue Water Heater with air box 
and flue ducting, Coke Grate, £74°7°4 £83-1°4 £78°9°5 £75°16°1 
tile surround and curb — (A) (B) 


equipment and installation. 





BACK FIRE BOILER. Cos: 
f Back Fire Boiler, Coke Grate, 
“gas a pag £73°15°4 £87°19°5 £82°4°9 £101°5°8 


equipment and installation. 





BACK FIRE BOILER. Cos: 
of Back Fire Boiler, Coke Grate, 
tile surround and curb, electric £97°19°3 £118°11-10 £114°18°2 £140°10°9 
immersion heater and lagging of 
pipes and cylinder — 

equipment and installation. 























Cost of (A) is higher than (B) due to longer pipe runs. 


for efficiency and economy ! 
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and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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Information please 


Hundreds of builders all 
over the country send 
their operatives to attend 
C.U.C. training courses 
in appliance installation. 
The expert knowledge they 
get there is invaluable. 





Ii housing is your business 
THE C€.U.C. CAN HELP YOU 


Whether you’re building or con- 
verting houses, you need up-to-date 
information on solid fuel and new 
solid-fuel appliances: together they 
mean far greater efficiency and low 
running costs. The Coal Utilisa- 
tion Council, which represents the 
coal industry, coal distributors, 
appliance manufacturers and ap- 
pliance dealers, can give you re- 
liable, expert advice. 


The service of its 
Information Centres 


C.U.C. Information Centres have been estab- 
lished in :— 

BIRMINGHAM 

2 Burlington Passage, New Street (MIDLAND 5133) 
BRISTOL 


5 Broad Quay, City Centre (BRISTOL 21227) 


CAMBRIDGE 

24 St. Andrew’s Street (CAMBRIDGE 55274) 
CARDIFF 

9 Castle Street (CARDIFF 28266) 
GLASGOW 


341 Bath Street, C.2 (DOUGLAS 8294) 
LEEDS 


99 Albion Street (LEEDS 3-4371/2) 
LONDON 


The Building Centre, 26 Store Street,W.C.1 
(MUSEUM 5400) 


MANCH ee 

257 Deans; (BLACKFRIARS 2852) 
NEWCAS LE UPON TYNE 

18 Saville Row (NEWCASTLE 21666) 
NOTTINGHAM 


4 and 6 St. Peter’s Gate (NOTTINGHAM 47000) 
Visit your nearest Information Centre for 
expert advice, demonstrations and information. 


Free Training Courses for Builders 
One- and two-day courses are frequently 
arranged by the C.U.C., covering installa- 
tion of modern appliances and correct flue 
construction. The two-day courses take 
place at the C.U.C. Training Centre in 
London, and the one-day courses at 
Technical Colleges in the Provinces. 
Details can be obtained from the C.U.C., 
3 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, 
or at C.U.C. Information Centres. 


List of Appliances 
Recommended by the C.U.C. 


All appliances on this list have been tested 
to ensure a high standard of efficiency, 


durability and economy. In the interest of 


your clients and your firm, it pays to 
consult this list when recommending 
domestic solid-fuel appliances for any 
purpose. 








Technical Books and Pamphlets 


The following are recommended for those 
concerned with domestic heating problems:— 
“List of Recommended Domestic 
Solid-Fuel Appliances” 

“Warmer Homes with Solid Fuel” 
“Make your House Cosier in Winter’ 
(INSULATION BOOKLET) 

“Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats”’ 

** Architectural Design Data”’ 

(FUEL HANDLING AND STORAGE 
FOR LARGER BUILDINGS) 

For complimentary copies of the above apply to 
C.U.C., 3 Upper Belgrave St., London, S.W.1 








ISSUED BY THE COAL UTILISATICN COUNCIL, 3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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Parliament and Planning 


ON THE eve of a General Election it 
is salutary to reflect on the attitude 
to town and country planning of the 
Parliament of 1951-5. Should we 
plume ourselves on the fact that 
neither the function itself, nor any 
policy or feature of it, has become a 
party issue ? Certainly that has been a 
convenience to commentators on 
planning, because it has permitted us 
to be honestly critical without run- 
ning the risk of being accused of 
opportunist partisanship. But let us 
be under no illusions. The immunity 
of planning from party controversy is 
due to the absence of passionate 
interest in it in any party; and this in 
turn is due to the indifference of pub- 
lic opinion to the vital social issues 
with which planning is, and still 
more ought to be, concerned. 

By contrast, the related function of 
housing has long been a highly con- 
tentious issue; and though, in office, 
both major parties pursue much 
the same housing policy, the policy 


would have been very different if it 
were not for the intense public feeling 
housing arouses, party cultivation of 
this feeling, and the necessity this 
forces on ministers to respond to 
overt pressures and, if they are 
clever, to forestall latent ones. 

Our democracy works, because all 
parties are in the habit of adapting 
laws and policies to meet the emerg- 
ing ideals of the electorate within 
the physical and economic possi- 
bilities. They seldom go ahead of 
conscious demands, though some- 
times an imaginative statesman will 
detect aspirations widely held but 
not effectively expressed, and lead 
the public where it didn’t realize it 
wanted to go. 

It is not cynical to say that all 
parties live by votes and have to 
catch them; nor partisan to say that 
statesmen of the left promote reforms 
with a sense of identification with the 
beneficiaries, while statesmen of the 
right promote them out of generosity 
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or a concern for stability. Left and 
right in this picture are not strictly 
conterminous with the personnel of 
the Labour and Conservative parties, 
though a student can detect a degree 
of bunching this way and that. If 
the parties adopt in office policies less 
divergent than their election mani- 
festos and reciprocal compliments 
wouldsuggest, they do the same things 
from different internal balances of 
motives. 

A good planning policy, since it 
has to attend to the siting and 
physical character of innumerable 
activities, must take account of many 
interests wanting something better 
or fearing something worse. It would 
be right, natural, and expectable that 
conservatives (with an upper or lower 
case initial) would, among other 
things, be specially concerned for the 
amenities of the relatively satisfactory 
parts of the country—e.g., its agri- 
cultural land, and its inheritance of 
dignified town buildings—so that 
these may be disturbed and damaged 
as little as possible in the process of 
necessary change and development. 
Conservatism, in this sense, was 
strong in all parties in the expiring 
Parliament, but especially in the 
majority party. And it was the 
realization of the necessity of plan- 
ning powers to the protection of 
standing amenities that gave plan- 
ning such little strength as it had 
there. 

Conversely, it would be right, 
natural, and expectable that states- 
men of the left would, among other 
things, be specially concerned for the 
living and working conditions of 
people in the relatively unsatis- 
factory parts of the country—the 
overcrowded towns, the gardenless 
dwellings, the places starved of play- 
ing fields and community equipment 
—so that in the process of change and 
development the city millions could 
be emancipated from the ghastly in- 
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heritance of unplanned industrial- 
ism. But in the expiring Parliament, 
it seems to us, there was no solid force 
consciously looking after the interests 
of the city millions; there were only a 
handful of planning enthusiasts, ad- 
mirably balancing both city and 
country interests, scattered among the 
parties. 

A few good oarsmen who pull with 
both oars will not keep a boat straight 
if all the others pull on one oar only. 
The course of policy during this 
Parliament, therefore, showed seri- 
ous over-emphasis of the agricultural 
and aesthetic resistance to much- 
needed town expansion. Planning 
was held in authority more by its 
powers to protect good things that 
exist than by its powers to produce 
better things. But it was held in 
authority, on the whole. The de- 
velopment plans went on, though 
they were not as enlightened as they 
would have been had the Parlia- 
mentary outlook been better bal- 
anced. The new towns went on, 
though much-needed additional ones 
were not started. The Town Develop- 
ment Act was passed, but not ener- 
getically operated. A start was made 
on the overdue job of rehabilitation 
of city centres and decrepit housing. 
But housing and planning density 
standards, both in the old and the 
new towns, were needlessly and un- 
wisely increased. 

If this Parliament’s performance in 
planning is not exhilarating, we must 
admit that it reflects the attitude of a 
public bothered about many other 
things—some of them far less import- 
ant for human happiness. The ques- 
tion is whether those who see the 
great possibilities of planning can put 
over their vision to the next Parlia- 
ment. If they cannot, the pattern is 
set for a mediocre physical recon- 
struction which, with the powers 
available, could still have been a 
brilliant one. 
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A GOLDFIELDS NEW TOWN 


The planner of Welkom in the Orange Free State describes the 
principles on which the new town has been laid out and already to a 


large extent developed. 


FTER MANY years of diamond 
A drilling in the Orange Free 
State Province of South Africa, 
gold-bearing reefs were found at 
depths from 2,000 feet to over 5,000 
feet below ground level. The gold was 
in payable quantities, and some of the 
reefs were rich in it. The area was 
veld and partly agricultural; it was 
fifty miles from the railhead and the 
nearest town, the roads were only 
earth farm roads, the electric gener- 
ating stations, coal deposits, and coal 
were 150 miles away, and the only 
water available was from a few farm 
boreholes, many of which gave non- 
potable water. 
In 1946 I was invited by Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, chairman of the An- 
glo-American Corporation of South 


Africa Ltd, to undertake the design of 


a new town, Welkom, to house the 


by WM O. BACKHOUSE 


workpeople and the incidental popu- 
lation for six new gold mines. His in- 
structions were that the town should 
be developed on the most modern 
principles of good town planning, and 
as an example for South Africa and 
possibly the world in scientific town 
development. 


Principles of the Plan 


The site of the town was purchased 
and vested in a non-profit company, 
so that all the profits from the sale of 
sites or “‘stands”’ should be utilized to 
provide amenities for the inhabitants. 
Economics were a major considera- 
tion because the development of the 
town was based upon the gold-mining 
industry which had to reconcile a 
post-war cost structure with a pre- 
war price for its primary product, 
gold. Factors which governed the de- 


Thabong, the native township, is completely self-contained. This photograph shows the 
Mines Native Hospital. Architects: F. Lorne, rripa, and K. S. Birch, ARIBA. 
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Married quarters in the non-European township of Thabong. Architect: K. S. Birch, ARIBA. 


sign included: the location of the six 
surrounding gold mines; the neces- 
sity of providing a town centre which 
will always possess good amenities 
without congestion and with easy and 
safe traffic flow; logical and scientific 
road and street patterns; the siting of 
the industrial township to provide 
easy access from the residential areas 
for both European and non-European 
workers in such a way that smoke and 
fumes are blown away from those 
residential areas; the desire to bring 
open spaces to the people; and 
methods designed to reduce vulner- 
ability. 

In one respect the planning of 
Welkom had an advantage over many 
towns, in that a very reasonable esti- 
mate could be made of the ultimate 
possible population. Based upon the 
requirements of the gold mines there 
will be a working and _ incidental 
population of 50,000 Europeans and 
an equal number of non-Europeans. 
The town centre is planned to ac- 
commodate a town and regional 
population of 80,000 Europeans and 
the same number of non-Europeans. 





Wide Roads for Traffic 

The street pattern is designed to 
provide fluid traffic flow without re- 
strictive controls. Traffic is directed 
into channels in such a way that the 
controls are not obvious and traffic 
signals or stop streets will not be 
necessary. (Repressive and restrictive 
controls cause a negative psychology 
and also cause frustration which is 
possibly one of the greatest factors in 
road accidents. ) 

The road system is divided into 
major traffic roads 220 feet wide, 
traffic-collecting roads 140 and 120 
feet wide, and residential streets 60, 
50, and 44 feet wide. The designed 
speed on the 220, 140, and 120 feet 
roads is 45 m.p.h. with safety; they 
provide for segregated carriageways 
with median strips varying from 26 to 
50 feet wide for the various types of 
traffic which will use the roads. 

Depending upon the designed 
traffic flows, intersections are either 
rotary systems or flared filtering bays. 
At rotary systems the designed rotary 
speed is 25 m.p.h., and weaving dis- 
tances are of 100 feet on rotary inter- 
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sections where the traffic will be 
mainly private cars, and 150 feet 
where heavy vehicles are provided 
for. Where residential or other minor 
streets intersect with a major road or 
traffic-collecting road the intersection 
is a flared filtering bay. Traffic enter- 
ing a road of higher classification has 
to give way to traffic on that road. 
Cycle tracks are designed in the 
major and _traffic-collecting roads 
and in the open space wedges. No 
parking is permitted on the carriage- 
ways, but adjacent to the traffic lanes 
ample provision is made for parking 
on the verges. 


Shops, Offices, and Flats Separated 


Surveys have shown that there is 
little relationship between the traffic 
to shops and to offices and that the 
mixing of unrelated traffic causes 
congestion. That is one of the reasons 
why, in the design of Welkom, I have 
separated the shopping centre from 
the civic and larger office centres. 
Also it is undesirable, from the health, 
amenity, and traffic standpoints, to 
mix flats with shops and offices. In 
Welkom no flats at all are permitted 
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in the shopping or civic centres. 

The design of Welkom town centre 
consists of an eleven-acre park on the 
south side of the main east-west high- 
way (State Way) around which is a 
140 feet wide traffic storage street 
(Mooi Street) on which face the main 
shops. Another 140 feet road (Bok 
Street) is sited on the outer side of the 
horseshoe-shaped shopping blocks; 
this is a formal design. This road is a 
road for traffic (including buses) to 
the shopping centre. The intersec- 
tions between Bok Street and State 
Way are designed to encourage fluid 
traffic flow,while those between Mooi 
Street and State Way are only de- 
signed to permit traffic turning west 
on to State Way. 


Site Coverage and Parking Space 
My recommendation for the shop- 
ping block was a depth of 200 feet 
and a maximum coverage of 40 per 
cent. Owing to pressure I reduced it 
to a block depth of 120 feet and per- 
mitted 66 per cent coverage on inner 
lots and 75 per cent on corner lots. 


This has diminished the amount of 


on-site parking considerably. Pro- 


European mineworker’s cottage at Welkom. This is the smallest type (floor area 1,500 sq. 
ft) and is let at an inclusive rental of £5 per month. Architect: K. S. Birch, ARIBA. 
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DIAGRAM 


SHEWING NEIGHBOURHOOD UNITS IN RELATION 
TO TOWN CENTRE, RADIAL & RING TRAFFIC 
COLLECTING STREETS & RADIAL PARK WEDGES 
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Hostel for single men. Architects: F. Lorne, Fr1BA, and K. S. Birch, ARIBA. 


vision is made in the shopping centre 
for 1,350 vehicles to be parked on the 
streets and a further 300 can be 
accommodated on the lots. Loading 
and off-loading of merchandise takes 
place in mid-block loading lanes 
which are 50 feet wide. 

The permitted height of buildings 
in the shopping centre varies from 
two to five storeys with an average of 
three storeys. Surrounding the formal 
shopping area are informal pedestrian 
shopping groups, each having its own 
parking place and pavements at 
least 25 feet wide. In these informal 
shopping areas the height of build- 
ings is limited to one and two storeys, 
designed to give harmony of group- 
ing, and parking in the ratio of one 
parking place to every 200 square 
feet of floor area is provided. (In 
South Africa the ratio of motor ve- 
hicles to the European population is 
1:3°8; Welkom is planned on the 
basis of an ultimate 1 : 3.) Shopping 
in Welkom is designed to be a very 
pleasant part of the life of the town. 

Hotel and theatre sites, each at 
least two acres in area, are designed 
adjacent to the shopping area. The 





building line for hotels and theatres is 
set back 50 feet and hotels have to 
provide on-site parking in the ratio of 
one parking place for every living- 
room or suite of rooms, plus a suffici- 
ent number for the bar and lounge 
trade. Parking provision for the 
theatres is one place for every six 
seats. 


Main Centre and Neighbourhoods 


North of State Way and opposite 
the shopping centre is the civic centre, 
in which are the municipal and 
Government buildings, the banks and 
the larger office blocks, and sites for 
a library and museum. The buildings 
are designed around another horse- 
shoe park and are limited to three 
storeys and 50 per cent coverage. 
Parking for one vehicle to every 200 
square feet of floor area is provided. 
Strict control is exercised over the 
materials, design, and siting of all 
buildings in the civic centre and 
shopping areas. 

The neighbourhood (or super- 
block) units are generally designed 
on the basis of an enclosed area for 
450 or goo families, These are the 
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units for one or two primary schools. 
The general pattern is that of wide 
traffic-collecting roads radiating to- 
wards the mines and industrial area 
from the civic centre; midway be- 
tween the radial roads are park 
wedges. Each super-block is sur- 
rounded by traffic-collecting roads. 

The residential streets lead from 
the traffic-collecting roads to the 
central open space wedges as looped 
roads or culs-de-sac. In general these 
run east-west in direction to give a 
northerly orientation to the dwellings. 
Schools and playgrounds are sited 
adjacent to the open space wedges so 
that school children and pedestrians 
do not have to travel along traffic 
roads. Cycle tracks are also provided 
in the open space wedges and pro- 
vision is made for ultimate under- 
passes to cross traffic roads. 


House Types and Density- 


In South Africa every European 
house has its native servants’ quart- 
ers and its garage, thus requiring a 
large site. The minimum site per- 
mitted in Welkom is one-fifth of an 
acre with a street frontage of 70 feet. 
The maximum gross density is two 
and a half houses an acre. Sites for 
flats are at least two acres each and 
the maximum density permitted is 
eighty persons an acre. The minimum 
floor area of the houses (excluding 
out-buildings) is 1,500 square feet. 
The present cost of construction is 
£2,200, and they are let to the em- 
ployees of the mining groups at an 
inclusive rental of £5 per month, 

Thabong, the native township, 
means “‘place of joy” and is designed 
to give a pleasant full town life to the 
town’s natives and their families. Like 
the European township it is designed 
on the park wedge system. The single 
family house plots are 40 by 70 feet 
each and have a density of eight 
houses per acre; the rental is £2 10s. 
per month. 
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A large sports area is provided to 
include playing fields, open-air 
theatres, children’s playgrounds, and 
all recreational facilities. Also the 
open space wedges provide desirable 
amenities for children and adults. 
The schools are located in these 
wedges. 

Thabong is a complete township 
with its own shopping centre, com- 
munity centres, administration build- 
ings, hospital, etc. With the adapta- 
tion of the native to urban life a large 
measure of control will be given to 
him in the administration of his town- 
ship and all the shops will be native 
controlled. 


Plan for Industry 


The industrial township is sited so 
that smoke and fumes are blown away 
from the town. It is divided into sec- 
tions for wet and dry industries and 
these are further divided into sections 
for food and other industries. A motor 
town is planned as part of the dry in- 
dustrial section. ‘To avoid level cross- 
ings the industrial development roads 
are culs-de-sac from the outside of 
the township and the railway spurs 
are culs-de-sac from the centre. 

Reduction of vulnerability has 
been a major consideration in the 
planning of Welkom. Now that it is a 
uranium-producing centre it may be 
a strategic target in time of war. 

Owing to the reluctance of con- 
trolling authorities, to whom such an 
enterprise as Welkom is entirely new, 
some of the most desirable features in 
the design have been modified or 
excluded. 

Nevertheless it can certainly be 
claimed that Welkom is one of the 
world’s contributions to the develop- 
ment of new towns. 

Although Welkom was only com- 
menced in 1946 it now has a popula- 
tion of 24,000 Europeans, and about 
the same number of natives living in 
houses. 
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LUBRICATING LONDON 


In our April issue Mr Peter Self reviewed the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into London Transport. Here is a further 


comment with some suggestions for consideration. 


wo FACTS about traffic in Lon- 

don must be apparent even to 

the most casual observer: the 
increasing congestion in the streets 
and the gross overcrowding of public 
transport particularly the rail ser- 
vices. Fortunately, there is a growing 
awareness of the gravity of this situa- 
tion and there is general recognition 
of the need for bold and drastic 
measures. It is one thing, however, to 
recognize the need for bold measures, 
it is another to decide what they ought 
to be. 

The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has taken one im- 
portant step by emphasizing to the 
London County Council the need to 
check the amount of office building 
in the centre of London. This is a 
matter for planning control, and the 
initial responsibility rests upon the 
LCC and the City Corporation who 
have to decide which applications for 
planning permission are to be accep- 
ted and which refused. Where per- 
mission is refused there is a right of 
appeal to the Minister and in many 
cases there will be a claim for com- 
pensation under the 1954 Act. This 
compensation is to be paid by the 
Government, so that the local autho- 
rities have no need to consider this 
aspect of the matter. 

There will, however, be other 
financial consequences in the loss of 
rateable value, although there may 
be some offset in so far as restrictions 
on office building increase the value 
of other properties. 

The Minister’s welcome emphasis 
on the need to restrict new com- 


by A. E. TELLING 


mercial building is only part of the 


wider scheme for the dispersal of 


population to which both the Govern- 
ment and the LCC are committed. 
This is being implemented through 
the building of new towns and, it is to 
be hoped, will be further imple- 


mented through the expansion of 


existing country towns under the 
Town Development Act. It thus has a 
much wider justification than its con- 
tribution to easing London’s traffic 
problems, but there is no doubt that 
the policy of dispersal, vigorously pur- 
sued, can do much to alleviate traffic 
conditions. 

Dispersal alone will not suffice and 
drastic steps in London will be neces- 
sary. The recent report of the London 
Transport inquiry made a number of 
important suggestions. Those relating 
to surface traffic were summarized in 
rs 135: 

The streets and important 
street intersections can be improved ; 
better parking facilities can be pro- 
vided; more rigid rules relating to 
kerb-side waiting, loading and un- 
loading can be introduced (which 
might include prohibition of the use 
of the kerb-side for these purposes 
within a stated distance of bus stops) ; 
additional traffic regulations such as 
the extended use of one-way streets 
can be introduced; or certain streets 
might be reserved for public transport 
at certain times of the day. . .” 


Central Lanes for Buses? 


‘The committee felt that it was not 
for them to assess the relative merit of 
these suggestions, but they 
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sized the need for substantial road 
improvements and asked that a 
greater share of the national expendi- 
ture on roads should be allocated to 
London. No doubt a considerable 
amount must be spent on road works, 
but this should be done in the right 
way. The provision of new and wide 
streets and of more parking facilities 
may tend to attract more cars, as the 
experience of American cities suggests. 

What seems to be needed is a sys- 
tem which segregates public trans- 
port from private vehicles. ‘The idea of 
central lanes for tramways is a 
familiar one although in practice 
such reservations are usually found 
on the outskirts of cities rather than in 
the older built-up areas. But there 
seems to be no reason in principle why 
central reservations could not be 
made for London buses so that they 
at least could move freely and more 
speedily. Private vehicles would then 
use the outside lanes. 


Plight of the Motorist 


There would probably be a good 
deal of criticism of such a proposal, 
but in fact the private motorist is not 
likely to be worse off. Conditions for 
him are fast becoming intolerable in 
any event, and the improvement in 
bus services might lead more people 
to use public transport, thus reducing 
the number of cars on the road. 
Moreover, this proposal avoids the 
somewhat distasteful alternative of 
banning private cars altogether in 
certain streets. Coupled with the 
construction of new tube railways it 
would do much to improve traffic 
conditions. 


The Cost of Improvements 

The difficulty is, of course, expense. 
Many important streets in the centre 
of London would have to be widened 
and the cost might run into hundreds 
of millions. At present, the cost of 
major street improvements is shared 


by the Government and the LCC. 
A worth-while policy of street im- 
provements would directly improve 
the financial position of the London 
Transport Executive: a mere increase 
of 1 m.p.h. in the average speed of 
buses would save the LTE £2 million 
a year. But it would hardly be fair to 
tap this source of revenue for road 
works since at present tube railways 
are paid for by the British Transport 
Commission on behalf of the LTE, 
who can only recoup themselves out 
of increased revenue: this difficulty is 
such that, although a Bill is now before 
Parliament to authorize the con- 
struction of Route C (Walthamstow- 
Fulham), the Minister has said that 
it may never be built. The extension 
of the Bakerloo Line in SE London 
was abandoned for similar reasons 
three or four years ago. 


And Who Pays? 


The fact is that London Transport 
pays very largely because it is over- 
crowded. It would pay London Trans- 
port to spread the load over the ex- 
isting services (e.g. by staggering 
hours) but it would not pay to build 
new tubes, unless fares were sub- 
stantially increased. 

The solution of London’s traffic 
problems depends therefore on solv- 
ing the financial problem: that in 
turn means that the public must pay 
more, partly in fares and partly in 
rates and taxes for road improve- 
ments. To this extent the problem of 
London’s traffic is less technical than 
economic—are the public prepared 
to pay for improved conditions of 
travelling? If they realize that the 
result would be happier and healthier 
lives they will probably be willing to 
do so. 





INDEX 1954 
Copies of the Index, Vol. XXII, TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING can be obtained from 
28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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SCANDINAVIA REVISITED 


Some impressions following the study-holiday tour of the Town 


and Country Planning Association in the autumn of 1954. 


vious TCPA tour in Scandinavia. 
In 1947 we had visited Sweden, 
with a short call at Copenhagen. This 
time we divided our twenty days be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, spending 
most of them in and around the larger 
cities. It would take a longish book to 
record our experiences and what we 
learned about planning and housing 
and the background on which they 
operate. Here I can do little more 
than characterize broadly the plan- 
ning problems and practices of the 
major cities we saw—Stockholm, 
Oslo, Gothenburg, and Bergen. 
Bergen, the second city of Norway, 


I WAS seven years since the pre- 


by F. J. OSBORN 

was the place at which we first stayed. 
Taking its site and buildings together 
it is still one of the most spectacular 
cities in Europe. It is built along nar- 
row coastal strips and valleys and 


fjords and a little way up the sides of 


very steep enclosing mountains. Its 
“metropolitan” population (1900, 
72,000; 1948, 180,000) is increasing 
more rapidly than that of any Nor- 
wegian city and the planners think it 
may grow to 300,000; there is room 
for this in the radiating valleys if “‘dis- 
tance is no object’. A deep-valley 
configuration, in a sense, plans itself; 
there are fixed directions in which, 
assuming further growth, expansion 


Old timber houses at Bergen preserved for their historic and aesthetic interest. 


John Chear 
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John Chear 


New three-storey flats at Bergen. 


must go. Planning hitherto has been 
mostly concerned with setting densi- 
ties, detailing housing schemes, and 
working out where new roads can go 
and how old ones can be widened. 
Now it has a more difficult task: to 
shape the redevelopment of the cen- 
tral district, where there is the usual 
problem of providing for traffic and 
parking, and of squeezing more floor- 


space into a diminishing area of 


building land. As everywhere this 
arises because industry and business 
is expanding, and more is desired and 
expected; and whether it should or 
could be partially directed to the out- 
lying villages (where textile factories 
exist) is doubtful. So growth prob- 
ably means tighter housing as well as 
expensive new roads—*‘‘; 
tunnels” is anticipated. 


Changes in Housing Patterns 
The old houses of Bergen, which 
are of single-family type jostled fairly 


a city of 


close together, are charming. From 
the 1850s, with tighter packing, the 
houses lost character. In the 1920s 
terrace housing came in, with some 
back garden space. In the 1930s 
there was a change to three-storey 
**Zeilenbau”’ types. And now Bergen 
is resorting to point flats in suburbs. 
An outsider can’t say if the location of 
work necessitates the growth of Bergen; 
but evidently, if the city must grow, 
communications permitting quick 
access to suburbs (probably very 
costly) are the only alternative to 
tighter housing densities. 

My complaint of planners all over 
the world (except in the last few 
years in SE England) is that they 
don’t question the inevitability of local 
accretions of business and population, 
and don’t clearly pose the alternative 
difficulties if growth is accepted. In- 
stead they represent a depreciation of 
housing standards as an aesthetic ad- 
vance; or new suburban arteries, 
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F. J. Osborn 


Bergen is built along narrow coastal valleys 
and up the sides of steep enclosing mountains. 





F. J. Osborn 


TCPA group at Stavanger. From left to right: 

Mrs Barbara Johnson, Mr J. J. McIntyre, 

Mr L. T. G. Walden, Mr Reginald Stamp, 
and Mrs M. P. Osborn. 





F. J. Osborn 


Mr Brooks Grundy, Mr and Mrs Lesslie 
Watson with Hr Erik Rolisen on Oslo fjord. 
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which the cities can’t pay for, as 
sound social investments justifying 
state grants. They predict where 
their function is to prescribe. 


The Future of Bergen 


The Bergen planners, led by Hr 
Bjarne Lous Mohr, are an able team, 
and not specially open to the criti- 
cism that they gloss over rather than 
protest against an economic drift and 
a lack of national location policy be- 
yond their control. Their surveys are 
excellent and beautifully presented 
and take full account of local factors 
—such as the mountain shadows, 
which deprive some possible build- 
ing sites of the sun three hours before 
it sets. Defining the acceptable limit 
of suburban journeys each way as 
twenty minutes, they have worked 
out a maximum population for Ber- 
gen on practicable sites within that 
limit. If they are less idealistic about 
an acceptable maximum density for 
housing, they have the excuse of 
being in the continental fashion. That 
the popular desire, as in other coun- 
tries, is to live near nature and near 
the ground, was plain to see from the 
extent of middle-class villas stretch- 
ing up the valleys, and the summer 
flight of a quarter of the population 
to more distant up-country huts. 


Site of the Capital City 


Oslo, which we reached after a 
day’s rail travel through majestic 
scenery, seemed a larger, rolled-out, 
less crystallized Bergen: the coastal 
strips and radiating valleys wider, the 
enclosing mountains less steep, and 
the basic pattern of settlement con- 
sequently more open. Given that a 
nation must have a vast and populous 
capital, the reason of the shift of that 
function from Bergen is obvious. The 
site, if less thrilling than Bergen’s, has 
a wide grandeur all its own; and it isa 
proper ambition of the planners, led 
by their distinguished chief, Hr 
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F. J. Osborn 


Statues by Vigeland in the Frogner Park, Oslo, the whole of which was laid out by the 
sculptor. 





John Chear 


Terrace housing at Baerum, an attractive town of 45,000 inhabitants near Oslo. The houses 

in these terraces are painted in a variety of soft colours—primrose, delicate greens and blues, 

pale rose-pinks, and deeper shades of brown. Often the individual houses in one terrace are 
of different colours. 
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Row houses and two family houses at Lambertseter, Oslo. 


Erik Rolfsen, President of the Inter- 
national Federation, to make the city 
worthy of its site. No one could claim 
that at present either its central core 
or many of its outgrowths are so. The 
configuration lends itself to a fairly 
large monumental grouping of busi- 
ness, government, and social buildings 
at the head of the main fjord, with a 
number of detached but not too large 
or distant open suburbs interpene- 
trated by the rocky and well-wooded 
headlands and ridges, some of them 
accessible, like the many bathing- 
stations, by short passages across the 
fjords. 

That possibility is not yet lost; 
Oslo does not extend continuously 
round the shore-line to the extent 
that has defiled the Bay of Naples. 
But housing in the older core is by 
any standards bad and excessively 
crowded. Even at densities that 
Scandinavian planners would con- 
sider a maximum the needed over- 
spill on redevelopment amounts to 
60,000 persons. And the accepted 
determination to keep inviolate radi- 
al wedges (in which people go out 
and come in on skis), and forest belts 
to isolate suburban neighbourhoods, 





means a very considerable spread of 
the total metropolitan area if its 
population, now 450,000, fulfils the 
usual prediction of growth. 


Economic and Political Dynamic 


Here, as elsewhere, metropolitan 
ambition has to pay the price of high 
density or long daily journeys or both. 
But the hills and fjords save the flat- 
dwellers from being entirely cut off, 
like those of London or New York, 
from all natural views, and one can 
hardly blame the hard-pressed plan- 
ners for taking credit for making the 
most of this piece of geographical 
good luck. 

A limitation of growth, if not yet 
considered practicable, is at least 
desired. New industries in the centre 
(except service industries) are not 
encouraged; but it is not thought 
advisable to check the expansion of 
existing firms. The planners would 
favour the industrial enlargement of 
the smaller up-country towns; and 
one can foresee that this tendency, al- 
ready perceptible, will increase. 

In Norway, as in Sweden, plan- 
ning and the impetus to development 
are largely municipal. Cities own 
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Groups of flats in a new suburb of Stockholm. 





John Chear 


Flats under construction at Vallingby, a new suburb of Stockholm. 











John Chear 


An external spiral staircase to a block of flats 
in Oslo. 


vast areas of their land, and have the 
business as well as the political in- 
centive to exploit it as building sites. 
Neighbouring communes, like the 
attractive town of Baerum just out- 
side Oslo, also own land and have 
ambitions, and are moreover in ter- 
ror of metropolitan extensions of 
boundaries that will end their auto- 
nomy. 


Need ofa Regional Framework 


Thus there is competition to get as 
much development on each auth- 
ority’s own property as_ possible. 
Baerum, pursuing that policy with 
energy, is producing extensive and 
very interesting and varied terrace- 
housing schemes. But by so doing it is 
making itself more and more part of 
the obvious metropolitan region, and 
perhaps accelerating the absorption 
that it dreads. Hearing all about this 
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from the mayor and councillors of 


Baerum at the delightful dinner they 
gave us, I was emotionally on their 
side; but I could not help feeling that 
their charming town had made a mis- 
take in being born so close toa capital. 
Baerum, now about 45,000, is 
planning for an increase to 100,000, 
Oslo, within its present boundaries, 
expects to grow to 700,000. There is a 
clear need, as Hr Rolfsen agrees, 
for regional planning powers; at pres- 
ent there are only voluntary and ad- 
visory regional committees, though 
the Government (Department of the 
Interior) has a section for regional 
surveys and planning, and seeks by 
persuasion to promote the dispersal 
of industry—for instance to war- 
destroyed towns in the north, 


Stockholm: Ideals and Realities 


Moving on to Stockholm we en- 
countered the same fundamental 
situation on a larger scale than in 
Oslo. At the almost embarrassingly 
gorgeous luncheon in the City Hall, 
Dr Yngve Larsson, the senior plan- 
ning statesman of Sweden, who is 
familiar with British affairs, told us 
that they were faced with the same 
problems as _ ourselves—especially 


those of industrial dispersal and of 


flats versus houses. They wanted the 
population of Stockholm to enjoy 
more spacious living conditions, in 
smaller and well-balanced com- 
munities, and to preserve natural 
amenities and an unspoiled country- 
side. Paying compliments to the 
TCPA that made us blush, Hr Hans 
Quiding, of the Royal Building 
Board, expressed the same ideals. 

But when we saw the actual plans 
of Stockholm and visited its latest 
suburbs, its amazing growth since our 
last visit showed that the automatic 
drift of things is still the master plan- 
ner, though the technicians are doing 
wonders in sophisticating it. The 
great housing schemes are mostly on 
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Flats and row houses at VAsteras. 


city-owned land, which facilitates 
planning of the most carefully con- 
sidered kind; and in matters of detail 
the planners (mostly architects) have 
their head. But the estate managers of 
the city are the real transmitters of 
the economic forces determining the 
shape of the city, and they want as 
much use as possible of the land within 
the city boundaries, and especially 
within the city ownership. There is 
the same lack of regional authority 
and the regional outlook as in Nor- 
way, and less of the national guid- 
ance and setting of population quotas 
that in England has at least made a 
half-hearted attempt at the dispersal 
of London possible without a regional 
authority. 


“Don’t Shoot the Architect” 


I have to make this criticism, be- 
cause this major issue of city develop- 
ment and planning is crucial and 


urgent, and we go to foreign coun- 
tries for frank exchanges of opinion. 
It cannot be right that go per cent of 
the families of a great city have been, 
and continue to be, immured in flats. 
It is not possible that they really want 
to be so housed. Hr Sven Markelius, 
then City Planner of Stockholm, and 
one of the most distinguished modern 
architects, told me the proportion of 
flats ought not to exceed 50 per cent. 
And when, at a lecture to the Stock- 
holm architects, I tried to explain 
the British preference for low houses 
as perhaps a matter of climate, and 
of a difference in relative costs of 
foundations and superstructures, as 
well as of tradition, I was jumped on 
by some of the younger men for ex- 
cusing the architects when I ought to 
have blamed the political conditions. 
They told me the newest professional 
fashion, obedient to known popular 
desires, was for terrace housing. Flats 
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The TCPA Party on the Gothenburg Canal. 


were more expensive per square metre 
of floor area; and were only equiva- 
lent in cost per dwelling unit because 
the units were so deplorably small; it 
was possible to build masses of two- 
roomed flats, but the smallest econo- 
mic house had to have four rooms. I 
had the same experience after a lec- 
ture in Gothenburg; and it was a 
melancholy pleasure to find that 
architects in Sweden are human and 
are not, as I had supposed, building 
monuments to themselves, but are, 
like those they house, victims of the 
megalopolitan Juggernaut. 


The Technical Accomplishment 


No one can deny that what they do 
they do with brilliant élat. The fresh 
and glittering new tube railway, with 
its noiseless trains and (outside rush 
hours) comfortable seats, whisks you 
quickly to fresh and glittering new 
suburbs, such as VAllingby, with its 
central tower-flats, road tunnels, and 
pedestrian shopping precinct, and 
its carefully calculated diminishing 


of building heights outwards to a ring 
of low dwellings within calculated 
walking distances of the station. Here, 
if you have to accept the standards, is 
the perfect marriage of science and 
design, with not a trace of Corbusier- 
ite wilfulness or whimsicality. 

There are many more things I 
would like to write of Stockholm, as 
of Gothenburg—as also of the small 
manufacturing town of VAasteras, 100 
miles from Stockholm, of the Stock- 
holm satellite Gustavsberg, with its 
co-operative pottery works and or- 
ganized community life, and of 
Upsala and Sigtuna—in all of which 
towns our party was entertained with 
“Swedish grace’, met old friends, 
and made new ones. In a truly bal- 
anced study of Norwegian and 
Swedish towns appreciation of their 
many merits and beauties and of their 
kindly hospitality would vastly out- 
weigh criticisms. But we went to look 
at city problems that are akin to our 
own, and it is my duty to say that we 
found them. 
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Ministers We Have Known 

Planners and their brothers in law 
or thought cannot but feel a sort of 
part-proprietorship, a sense of having 
been deferred shareholders (with or 
without a dividend), in statesmen 
who once held office in their Ministry. 
So it is not stretching the field of this 
journal to wish the greatest success to 
Mr Harold Macmillan in the inter- 
nationally responsible task he has just 
taken up as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. It is a position that 
will afford full scope for the astute 
political judgement, calm courtesy, 
and unfailing tact that he displayed 
when dealing with housing, planning, 
and local government. 


Looking back on his period of 


office in the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government we have no hesi- 
tation in crediting him with these 
qualities. But in all honesty we must 
say that he did not much advance the 
policy and practice of town and 
country planning. He will certainly 
appear in history with Ministers 
Wheatley and Bevan as one who de- 
tected the popular appeal of housing 
and stepped up very considerably the 
number of houses publicly provided ; 
and that in itself is a service we ap- 
plaud. He adopted and carried into 
law the proposals for a Town De- 
velopment Act; but it is not possible 
to claim that his administration made 
the most of that Act, or that he ex- 
tracted from the Treasury for it more 
than an infinitesimal fraction of the 
sums he got for expensive-site sub- 
sidies. He missed (or left to his suc- 
cessor) a big and important chance 
there, that might have made him a 
great Planning Minister. 

He disappointed us by failing to 


start any additional new towns— 
though the need of them remained 
conspicuous. Still, he did support and 
encourage those already started by 
Lord Silkin. Unfortunately, he fell 
heavily for the misguided agricultur- 
al and aesthetic pressure for higher 
densities and smaller dwellings, there- 
by depreciating his own great work in 
stimulating their production in num- 
bers. If in liquidating the develop- 
ment charge he left some dangerous 
loose ends that will require further 
legislation, he showed a full and con- 
sistent awareness of the necessity of 
the planning powers enacted by the 
major Act of 1947. If he opened no 
new doors, at least he closed none. An 
economically and socially satisfactory 
planning policy remains possible. 
Similar domestic sentiments make 
it appropriate for us to congratulate 
Mr Henry Strauss on his rise to the 
peerage, seeing that he was for a time 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Town and Country Planning 
when Mr W. S. Morrison (now the 
Speaker) was Minister. He was for a 
number of years on the Council of 
the TCPA. His interest is especially in 
architecture and countryside pre- 
servation; and the movement for the 
latter is at present, we consider, 
politically the main bulwark of plan- 
ning powers. We welcome any 
strengthening of that bulwark, es- 
pecially in face of the renewed men- 
ace of misplaced private development 
—though we would like to see a paral- 
lel reinforcement of planning’s social 
and economic citadel, so far all too 
weakly manned in both Houses. 


The Status of Planners 
We note with some concern two 








F. J. Osborn 


The Latomia Cappucini, Syracuse, Sicily: an ancient stone quarry in which Dionysius the 

First confined Athenian prisoners after the Battle of Syracuse, 413 Bc. The floor of the 

quarry has been made into a luxurious sub-tropical garden. (Photo taken from the grounds 
of the Villa Politi shortly before Sir Winston Churchill’s residence there.) 


recent advertisements for important 
planning positions in London. Where- 
as the City Corporation proposes to 
appoint a City Architect, who will 
also advise on the exercise of planning 
powers in the square mile, the Lon- 
don County Council seeks a Chief 
Town Planner, who has to be respon- 
sible for the plan of the whole seventy- 
five miles including the City, at a 
salary of two-thirds that of the Cor- 
poration Architect. That the same 
man can conceivably be chief planner 
as well as chief architect we do not 
question. But surely the planning 
function is of wider scope than the 
architectural, since the design of 
buildings takes place in a framework 
set by the plan ? Even if both are pro- 
fessionally architects, surely the su- 
zerainty and its titular expression, if 
not the ratio of salaries, should be the 
other way round ? To make the plan- 
ner secondary to the architect is 


rather like expecting the tail, or one 
of the indispensable legs, to wag the 
dog. 


Ancient Cities of Sicily 

Syracuse is, not for the first time 
in 2,500 years, in the news, owing 
to Sir Winston Churchill’s visit to 
the Villa Politi. We wandered about 
this and other Greek cities in Sicily 
a few weeks before Sir Winston 
was expected, and can imagine the 
fun he will find in comparing the 
strategy of the Athenians and Car- 
thaginian invaders in the fourth cen- 
tury BC with that of the British in 
1943. For anyone interested in the 
evolution of cities, the ancient settle- 
ments in Sicily, and their present 
successors or survivors, have a deep 
fascination. How did so many towns 
come to be packed so tightly on rocky 
hilltops, imposing on their citizens 
to this day enormous handicaps in 
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access and a frightful amount of 
weary leg-work, while providing such 
a feast of quaintness and faded beauty 
for the tourist ? 

No doubt in pre-Greek days, when 
small tribes of natives sustained them- 
selves in deep forests, sharpish hill- 
tops were safest from wild animals— 
including other tribes of men. But we 
noted that the first Greek colonies 
(presumably made by invaders with 
superior weapons and organization) 
were placed in low-lying coastal 
positions—Naxos on a flat lava penin- 
sula, Syracuse on the small island of 
Ortygia—and that when cities, such 
as Syracuse and Agrigento, became 
very big and had powerful forces for 
defence against less formidable out- 
siders, they were in the main on ex- 
tensive flat areas of cultivable land, 
with only their last-resort defences or 
fortresses on rocky ridges or peaks. 
But wars, when well organized on 
both sides, sent the cities up into 
awkward spots, where, if they were 
economically successful at all, the 
growth of population necessitated 
close-crammed buildings reached by 
narrow alley-ways and flights of steps. 

When Syracuse declined, its people 
receded to the original island, which 
under Middle Ages conditions was 
again defensible. (They are now re- 
suming suburban sprawl over the 
mainland site of the ancient city.) 
After ancient Agrigento fell, its suc- 
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cessor town concentrated on its lofty 
acropolis, on which it still pictur- 
esquely clings—the most inconveni- 
ent and pictorial of possible city 
situations. 

We lucky people of the Western 
world should hurry up and get the 
full antiquarian and scenic thrill 
from these places while we can. It is 
inconceivable that civilized men, in 
Sicily or any other southern country, 
will continue to live in burrows like 
these for many more decades without 
very considerable efforts to humanize 
them. Unfortunately no evidence of 
the present state of visual taste in the 
south gave us any hope that the im- 
provements will maintain or add to 
the beauty of the cities. Nor, to be 
quite honest, do we think the effort 
of rebuilding is likely to be so ener- 
getic that the legacy of such beauty 
will disappear quickly. So there is still 
time for the tourists. 


The Planning of Oxford 


Dr Alic Smith writes us to say that 
Mr T. F. Thomson, in reviewing his 
address in our April issue, has entirely 
misunderstood what he proposed. He 
had not been complacent about the 
continued industrial expansion of 
Oxford; the argument of this address 
was precisely that it should be stopped 
and he tried to show how it could be 
stopped. We have invited Dr Smith 
to restate his view: see page 237. 


The Research Magniloquent 


CALLER: Excuse me, Mister .. .? 


ANSWERER: Juggins be name and 
Juggins be nature, and prahd of it, 
guvner. 

CALLER: I wonder if you would 
mind—er—I’m an architect; I de- 
sign council housing schemes . . . 

Juccins: I seen some. 

ARCHITECT: I know... L agree with 
you, but... 


jucoins: This isn’t a cahncil ouse. 

ARCHITECT: No, of course. 
Nowadays, Mr Juggins ... I wanted 
to put it to you that good contempor- 
ary design necessitates understanding 
co-operation between the architect 
and the householder. On the one 
hand, as an architect of council 
houses, I want to know what you 
think, as a potential occupier . . , 
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juccins: Not much. 

ARCHITECT: No, exactly. . . While, 
if you understand me, I am conscious 
of an equal obligation to put before 
you certain wider considerations that 
you might, if you know what I 
mean. .. Such as adegreeof Urbanity. 
You follow me? 

juGccins: *Snot so much what / 
think, it’s the missis. . . 

ARCHITECT: I couldn’t agree more. 
But you and I live in a Modern Age, 
Mr Juggins. More than any previous 
age, this is a Contemporary Age, and 
we don’t want to let any sentimen- 
tality, any nostalgia for the habits 
and traditions of the past, inhibit our 
designs for Contemporary Expres- 
sion. . . 

juccins: You bet. 

ARCHITECT: The Obsession with 
Space, for instance, which originated 
in an uncritical assumption by garden 
city theorists, don’t you feel, destroys 
the sense of enclosure and cosinesss 
that makes a scheme homely and 
aesthetically satisfying? Try to look 
at this road, Mr Juggins, as if you had 
never seen it before: /s it really satis- 
fying? 

juccins: I always say it’d be all 
right if the ouses was set another five 
yards back so there was bigger front 
gardens and more room for trees. 

ARCHITECT: In a sense. But aren’t 
you basing your aesthetics on a fal- 
lacious extrapolation of the thing in 
being? If you allow your suppressed 
modernism full rein, if you put on 
Contemporary spectacles, as it were, 
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and imagine these front walls and 
gates removed, and the aching voids 
contracted, wouldn’t a new and ex- 
citing effect of Intimacy of a most 
delightful character supervene? 
Wouldn’t you feel liberated into a 
more social atmosphere, more enjoy- 
ment of the proximity of your neigh- 
bours ? 

juccins: If the barstads wouldn’t 
leave their windows open while 
they’re lisnin in. . . 

ARCHITECT: That’s a good point, 
Mr Juggins. (Makes his first note on his 
research report sheet.) You confirm my 
profound conviction that it is the 
actual occupier of the dwelling who 
is the expert in its design. We archi- 
tects are the humble interpreters of 
the half-articulate wants of the pub- 
lic. What was it you said? Ah, yes. 
(Makes further note.) The success of 
Contemporary Architecture is bound 
up with the coincident development 
of Contemporary Neighbourly Be- 
haviour. Had you any further 
criticisms of recent council housing? 

juccins: It'd be all right if the 
rents wasn’t so igh, if the rooms wasn’t 
so poky, and if the people and their 
kids wasn’t all on top of each other. I 
do like a decent garden and a bit of 
privacy. 

ARCHITECT: You’ reabsolutely right, 
Mr Juggins. Privacy, Intimacy and a 
Sense of Enclosure. You have been 
most helpful, Mr Juggins, and I am 
deeply indebted to you. 

juccins: Don’t mench. G/after- 
noon. —ASTEIOS 


A Newspaper Criticism 


“The designated area of Harlow was originally intended to accommodate 
60,000 people. By increasing the density of development to such a point that 
few gardens are worth cultivating and nearly all windows are heavily shrouded 
in net curtains for the sake of privacy, it has been possible to raise the target 


population to 80,000.”—THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 4 February 1955. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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The Town Planning of Oxford 


Dr Alic H. Smith, Vice-Chancellor, New 
College, Oxford, writes : 

The problem of saving Oxford is 
urgent and it is of the utmost import- 
ance to see clearly what needs to be 
done. This is why I accepted an in- 
vitation from the British Association 
to read a paper on the subject at their 
annualconferencelast September, and 
endeavoured to explain carefully the 
situation and the policy I advocated. 
I have therefore been gravely dis- 
turbed to find that in a notice of my 
paper in the April number of ‘Town 
AND CouNTRY PLANNING the reviewer 
misconceived much that I said, and 
represented me as supporting a policy 
against which I explicitly argued. I 
am grateful to the Editor for giving 
me this opportunity of restating my 
main views in brief outline. 

The first and vital point is that 
Oxford must be prevented from de- 
veloping further as a large industrial 
city. But the crux is how it can be pre- 
vented. For some years reliance has 
been placed by the city authorities on 
informal agreements with the Nuf- 
field and Pressed Steel industries in 
regard to permitting the importation 
of additional workers from areas out- 
side Oxford. Anything which has 
been done on those lines should be 
welcomed, but something stricter 
and more definite is required. 

The only way, as it seems to me, of 
effectively limiting the urban ex- 
pansion of Oxford is to define and 
limit the area on which more houses 
can be built. A line should be drawn 
round the present urban area of 
Oxford which will pay regard to the 
housing needs of the present popula- 
tion and allow for some normal in- 
crease of population, but will not 
allow for importation from other 
areas. Outside this ring line no more 


building should be allowed in any 
direction for a space of several miles. 
Thus a green belt, some five or six 
miles in depth, would inviolably en- 
circle Oxford, and fresh centres of 
population if they were needed could 
only be created beyond it. All this 
should be made known to industry 
which would then know clearly how 
it stood if it had been contemplating 
schemes for settling or expanding on 
the fringes of Oxford. 

Much has been said in the past 
about a green belt for Oxford, but it 
has never been defined and its im- 
portance as a factor in limiting the 
growth of industry in Oxford has not 
been clearly conceived. It was the 
purpose of my address to clarify the 
issue involved, and to press for the 
immediate definition of the green 
belt which I proposed and for its reso- 
lute enforcement. 

Unfortunately there are three 
authorities involved, the City of Ox- 
ford and the Counties of Oxford and 
Berkshire, and there are still lags and 
delays. Meantime the Berkshire au- 
thorities are encouraging builders to 
tear up the green slopes of Cumnor 
Hill and to cover them with houses. 
Nothing could be more untimely at 
this juncture than anything which 
suggests that I view with equanimity 
the urban expansion of Oxford. 

In other parts of my paper I ex- 
plain how the policy of limiting the 
expansion of Oxford bears on prob- 
lems of interior planning. I have al- 
ways rejected the view (attributed to 
me by the reviewer) that “‘the City’s 
centre of gravity (except the Uni- 
versity element) should move east of 
the Cherwell.” In my paper I point 
out that the last conceivable argu- 
ment for such a view is removed if a 
firm limit is set to the expansion of 
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Cowley. But for this and other mat- 
ters I can only refer anyone who is in- 
terested in the problems of Oxford to 


Dispersal and 


Mr W. Cakebread, Area Planning 
Officer, Staffordshire CC, writes : 

I have read with interest the recent 
articles and correspondence in Town 
AND CounTRY PLANNING dealing with 
the above mentioned subject, but I 
feel that there is an aspect of this long- 
standing problem which is never 
given sufficient publicity and thought. 

I feel that most people, not hypno- 
tized by the idea of the architectural 
masterpieces which can arise from 
opportunities to build “‘tower’’ flats, 
will be in general agreement with 
what Mr Nicholas says in the April 
issue, and will also be appalled by the 
waste of money in the form of high 
flat blocks in redevelopment as shown 
by the comparative figures in Plan- 
ning Commentary in the same issue. 
Mr Nicholas’s concluding remarks 
seem to hit the nail on the head, and 
the public have every reason to ask 
why there are not more co-ordinated 
efforts by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government and_ the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
to use the money better. 

Having thus stated a large measure 
of agreement with the TCPA’s ob- 

jective, I feel bound to ask you to con- 
sider whether in pressing the case for 
the one-family house and garden, the 
practical aspects of the problem are 
having the thought they need. 

Of the special problems of the 
London area I know very little, but it 
cannot be denied that in the major 
provincial towns and cities, redevelop- 
ment of blighted areas means some 
displaced population—the amount 
depending on the proportion and 
height of flatted redevelopment and 
existing facilities for schools and pub- 
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the pamphlet published by Basil 
Blackwell which contains the actual 
words which I spoke. 


Hi gh Density 


lic open space. This overspill must be 
rehoused either on the fringes of the 
existing conurbation, thus perpetuat- 
ing the growth of the existing urban- 
ized mass, or in more or less remote 
satellites. ‘The former solution must 
be very limited in extent and is un- 
thinkable in the larger cities and con- 
urbations. The alternative, sound in 
theory, has in practical application 
difficulties and disadvantages, the 
first of which is the need for all work- 
ing members of a transferred family 
to find new employment in the recep- 
tion area or to be employed in the 
particular industries transferred. 

Can it be said that there is any 
possibility of even a reasonably high 
percentage of achievement on either 
basis in any redevelopment and over- 
spill scheme ? It seems very unlikely. 
Manchester’s difficulties as set out in 
your December issue are I feel large- 
ly related to this problem. It seems 
obvious that in these days of full em- 
ployment rehousing in a satellite 
town at any distance must mean a 
large and costly resultant transport 
problem. Even if the transport under- 
taking can meet the demand (and in 
some cases limits are being reached) 
the extra journey to work can be a 
serious and even forbidding item to 
a working family. 

It therefore seems that in any but 
the smallest redevelopment scheme 
this problem must be the subject of a 
detailed survey, to ascertain how 
many families can be transferred to a 
new area without hardship, taking into 
account the workers in each family, 
and whether they are employed in a 
firm likely to be moved or are free to 
undertake new employment. This 
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will give a “‘hardcore”’ of families who 
should be rehoused in the redevelop- 
ment areas. 

It seems probable that the number 
of families finding difficulty in re- 
moving to a distance will be much in 
excess of what can be accommodated 
in the redeveloped area in cottages 
on normal “‘garden city”? standards 
and densities; thus if this form of lay- 
out is continued an undesirable pro- 
portion of flat-dwellings will have to 
be included. I feel that the time has 
come for a new approach to the plan- 
ning and design of redevelopment 
areas, based on a rediscovery of the 
art of true urban street and place de- 
sign, using three- and four-storey ter- 
races consisting extensively of mai- 
sonette dwellings, where individual 
access difficulties would not be great 
and each dwelling could have a semi- 
private garden or openspaceattached. 
Such forms of development would in 
my opinion be much preferable to 
tenements and would give appreci- 
able increase in density. They would 
also offer opportunities for the archi- 
tect to achieve planning and design 
better than that produced by sky- 
scraper schemes or human ‘“‘ware- 
houses’’. 
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(A comment. Of course the difficulty 
Mr Cakebread describes exists, and 
has always been realized by advo- 
cates of dispersal. No practical per- 
son has ever assumed a mathematical 
exactitude of balance in the reloca- 
tion of persons and industries. But if 
housing goes on in ever-widening 
suburbs almost all the employed 
members of families have to travel. If 
employment moves to small towns, 
where homes also are provided, the 
number who have to travel long dis- 
tances is relatively small. As to the 
standards of housing in redevelop- 
ment, surely we ought to decide what 
density would be really permanently 
acceptable to normal families, and 
stand out firmly for that as a normal 
maximum, only to be exceeded if a 
desperate and intractable local situa- 
tion exists? We can’t think that in 
Manchester or other great cities the 
required degree of dispersal is so im- 
possible that we have to condemn 
many generations ahead to life in new 
permanent buildings of types less 
than satisfactory even by today’s 
standards. Good architecture can be 
produced at humanly satisfactory 
housing densities—by good archi- 
tects.—Ed. T & CP.) 


News about People 


Mr Derek Walker-Smith, MP, who 
takes an active interest in planning 
and has been on the Council of the 
TCPA, has been appointed a Queen’s 
Counsel. 

Mr W. R. Davidge, PPTPI, who 
recently retired from _ professional 
activity, has been elected an Honor- 
ary Member of the Town Planning 
Institute. 

The Gold Medal of the TPI is to be 
awarded to Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
for outstanding achievement in the 
field of town and country planning. 

Mr Arthur Ling, MTPI, hitherto 


Planning Officer for London County, 
has been appointed City Architect 
and Planning Officer for the City of 
Coventry. 

In the County Council elections, 
Lady Pepler, Mr Fiske, and Mr 
Reginald Stamp retained their seats 
on the LCC. In Hertfordshire Mr 


John Chear, member of the TCPA 


Counc'l and maker of colour films of 
TCPA tours, won the Welwyn Gar- 
den City seat as an Independent, but 
Mr George Lindgren, MP, another 
member of the TCPA Council, lost 
his at St Albans. 
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ON PLANNING FOOTPATHS IN 


WALES 


This charming description of the Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park and its associated footpath exemplifies some of the problems, 
the possibilities, and the dangers of the processes of planning and 
preservation in areas of great natural beauty. 


Ow THAT the Pembrokeshire 
N Coast National Park is estab- 

lished, and a path planned 
around the whole of the county’s 
coast, it may be opportune to consider 
the desirability of designating further 
paths for tourists through Wales. In 
the Fourth Report of the National Parks 
Commission (for the year to 30 Sep- 
tember 1953) the centre-page map 
shows certain long-distance routes 
under examination (e.g. Offa’s Dyke), 
and a more nebulous possible path 
from North Wales over Snowdonia 
towards Cardigan Bay and south- 


Freshwater West Bay, Pembrokeshire. 


by R. M. LOCKLEY 
wards through the mountains to the 
Bristol Channel. 

These wandering routes, at present 
mere dots on the map, conjure up 
rich visions of walking over wild 
mountains, by shaggy cwms, lonely 
lakes, pools hidden in deep glens, 
across misty moorlands echoing with 
the call of curlew and plover, through 
narrow sparsely inhabited valleys 
overhung with native Welsh sessile 
oak, by river-meadows full of butter- 
cups and orchids, and by crystal 
waters rushing over weirs, mill-races, 
and boulders, often passing some 
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ruined castle, manor, or roofless 
monastery. It is safe to say that the 
choice of a route for a long-distance 
path from north to south through 
Wales would always present this 
embarras de richesse. Even when select- 
ing so sharply defined a route along 
the edge of the sea in planning the 
Pembrokeshire Coast Path for the 
National Parks Commission, I found 
many attractive alternatives. 


The Need of a Cautious Approach 


But supposing a new path is finally 
planned, what is the next step? We in 
Britain have so little experience of 
national parks and national paths 
that we ought to proceed cautiously, 
as we gain that experience. 

Looking back on a life-long associa- 
tion with the Pembrokeshire coast, I 
recollect the gradual development of 
the present national park and coast 
path in Pembrokeshire. It was as far 
back as 1936 that I wrote a specula- 
tive article entitled ‘Pembrokeshire 
as a National Park’. No practical 
scheme for making such a park of 
course could be formulated at that 
time. It was only possible to write of 
the almost desperate need for a plan 
to save the wild and beautiful coast 
before the threatened development of 
modern times. Holiday-makers were 
beginning to invade Pembrokeshire 
in numbers; unplanned exploitation, 
which has spoilt so much of the 
English shore, was imminent. True, 
the first invaders were those people 
who appreciated the wild grandeur 
of cliffs and empty strands pounded 
by a clear blue Atlantic, with miles of 
rough walking and only an occasional 
farmhouse in view; these people were 
happy without hotels and sophistica- 
tion. But they were nevertheless pav- 
ing a way by paying for their accom- 
modation fees which, though modest, 
were attractive to farmers, small- 
holders, and villagers. The demand 
had begun, and with it began the 
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A limestone cave in South Pembrokeshire. 


erection of huts, bungalows, and 
houses, both in and outside the coastal 
villages. 


Evolution of the National Park 


In 1939 The National Trust 
launched an appeal for funds to 
purchase, or otherwise preserve by 
covenant, unspoilt but threatened 
stretches of the Pembrokeshire coast. 
The sum mentioned was £15,000, for 
the protection of the coast round St 
David’s; and southwards to the 
English-speaking part of the county 
around the remote Marloes-Dale 
peninsula at the other end of the 
gracious bay of St Bride’s. This ap- 
peal met with some success, and a 
good deal of the land was, or has since 
been, bought by or covenanted to the 
National Trust. 

That was also a promising augury 
for the future national park. At the 
end of the war Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s 
committee paid a visit to Pembroke- 
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shire, and on 24 August 1945 sat 
round the long table of the farmhouse 
on Dinas Island (where I was then 
living) to put down on paper the 
boundaries of the proposed Pembroke- 
shire National Park. These planners 
(Hobhouse, Elmhurst, Huxley, Bow- 
ers, Williams-Ellis) had been aston- 
ished by the wealth of wild country, 
natural history, and antiquities of 
Pembrokeshire, and they finally re- 
commended a much larger area, 
which included the Prescelly Moun- 
tains as well as the inland reaches of 
the great fiord of Milford Haven, for 
inclusion. I am glad to say that this 
extra territory, thought by the cau- 
tious at the time to be an over- 
ambitious acquisition, has been in- 
cluded in the present boundaries of 
the Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park. 


The old harbour at Fishguard. 
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Surveying the Coastal Path 

Having designated the coast park, 
it was obvious that the National 
Parks Commission must now plan a 
path along the sea’s edge. In 1951 I 
had the pleasure of surveying and 
mapping the preliminary walkers’ 
route for the Commission. Starting in 
the south at Pendine, just over the 
Carmarthenshire boundary, I walk- 
ed through the magnificent wilder- 
ness which fringes Marros Mountain 
and the shore (I would like to have 
seen this uninhabited part included, 
but it was decided to start the path 
where Pembrokeshire really begins, 
at a bridge over a meandering stream 
near Amroth, so as to keep the park 
within the administrative county of 
Pembrokeshire). 

From Amroth to Tenby a footpath 
already exists, much of it due to the 
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A limestone arch on the Pembrokeshire coast. 


public-spiritedness of Lord Merthyr, 
where it passes through his property. 
It is a model path, through young 
woods and fields along the cliffs of 
Saundersfoot Bay. It is unobtrusively 
sign-posted, as all model footpaths 
should be. 

Beyond Tenby, ranging over the 
wild sea-carved limestone cliffs of 
south-west Pembrokeshire, right on 
to the extreme point at Angle, the 
route had to be planned by way of 
largely disused bridle-paths and 
coastguard tracks, interrupted here 
and there with War Department 
buildings, hideous when occupied, 
but even more hideous when derelict. 
To me, unable to fathom the policy 
of the administration of the WD, it 
seemed incomprehensible and out- 
rageous that the WD should be erect- 
ing fresh “‘peace-time”’ buildings on 
one headland, while on the next 
“war-time” hutments were being 
sold off to contractors who simply 
tore out roofs and windows and left 
the hollow shells to disfigure the view. 


And as a farmer it further upset me 
to see more concrete being laid down 
on valuable agricultural land, while 
miles of old runways and foundations 
were left untouched, abandoned. 


Sad Disfigurements 


It would not be honest to omit to 
protest once more at this one princi- 
pal and lamentable disfigurement of 
the beautiful Pembrokeshire coast. 
One turns with relief to the natural 
beauty, and to the remains and 
ruins ofa far more ancient occupation 
blended into the landscape by wear 
and time. Cheek by jowl with WD 
ugliness, one finds the mounds, 
ramparts, and fortified camps which 
were contemporary with Romano- 
British and much earlier settlers. 
These ancient earth and _ stone- 
banked fortresses crown nearly every 
cape or peninsular point of Pembroke- 
shire. Inland, the Prescelly Mountains 
were sacred to the priestly cult con- 
temporary with the builders of 
Stonehenge. Archaeologists main- 
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tain that the “bluestones” of the 
inner ring of Stonehenge were hauled 
direct from the outcrop of rocks 
known as Carn Meini, by what means 
is not known—probably they were 
taken downhill on wooden rollers to 
the sea and then sent around the 
Cornish coast by barge to the Hamp- 
shire river Avon. 


Beauties of the Footpath 


The variety in the 180 miles of 
coast path is most satisfying. In the 
north-west corner lies the cathedral 
village of St David’s, a shrine which 
no visitor will pass by, although the 
coast path necessarily does so. Per- 
haps the wildest cliff scenery is at the 
back of St David’s Head, from which 
you can look across on a clear day to 
the Wicklow Hills of Ireland. Over 
the tide-races the sea-birds fly out to 
beautiful rocky islands lying to the 
south-west. On the low-tide rocks 
seals bask and utter their musical 
moan. Overhead are the wheeling 
buzzards and gulls. 

In fine weather the islands are 
accessible by boat from some of the 
little bays through which the path 
wanders. Ramsey Island, with its 
farm, is also a sanctuary for seals and 
sea-birds (it is under covenant to the 
National Trust). Skokholm, with its 
bird observatory ; Skomer ; and Grass- 
holm (the last with its fabulous 
colony of 16,000 gannets) are sche- 
duled as national nature reserves. The 
islands are safe from exploitation. 

The coast from St David’s to Cardi- 
gan is the wildest and most beautiful 
of all, and except at the small towns 
of Fishguard and Newport, there is 
little for the sophisticated traveller 
and everything for him who likes 
solitude and grandness in nature. 
Here the path exists chiefly on paper 
for most of its length. And this, in my 
opinion, is a healthy sign for the 
future. It means that the coast is un- 
opened and unspoiled. Long may it 
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remain so, declares the naturalist in 
me! Certainly we should proceed 
cautiously in opening new paths; it is 
far easier to destroy natural beauty 
than to restore it. 


Suggestions for the Future 


The Pembrokeshire County Coun- 
cil shares with the National Parks 
Commission considerable new re- 
sponsibilities which arise under the 
label of “‘national park’. In one 
sense, to manage a national park, ina 
small over-populated country like 
Britain, is an almost impossible task: 
to preserve the natural beauty, and 
yet provide amenities for the visitor. 
The Pembrokeshire CC have now to 
face the demand for car parks, cara- 
van sites, hostels, and other accom- 
modation for the visitors who are 
attracted by the magic words “‘na- 
tional park’’. On the one hand is the 
wish to leave the countryside alone, 
and on the other the demand to 
erect accommodation, cafés, hotels, 
widen lanes, and gradually and un- 
obtrusively destroy what it is desired 
to preserve! 

After walking many footpaths in 
Wales, I would say emphatically: 
leave all footpaths on paper as long as 
possible, and only make them physi- 
cally as the pressure of hikers and 
walkers demands. This would apply 
also to the proposed long-distance 
path through Wales. Sketch it on 
paper by all means. Provide hikers 
with a rough plan. Let the hikers 
and ramblers’ societies work out local 
details themselves, following where- 
ever possible existing rights-of-way, 
and linking up the immemorial 
routes. 

Our civilization is cursed by the 
habit of over-planning. Let the paths 
develop naturally, by usage. I do not 
believe that at this stage it is essential 
to force the pace. And besides, the 
longer we can leave wild country 
in a virgin state the better. 
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Legal Notes 




















Informing Voluntary Societies 


At the recent TCPA conference on 
local planning there was some dis- 
cussion as to whether local planning 
authorities should supply local plan- 
ning or preservation societies with in- 
formation as to particular applica- 
tions for planning permission. Some 
speakers complained that local plan- 
ning authorities would not co-oper- 
ate in this way; others suggested that 
this was not the most suitable form of 
co-operation between the authority 
and the voluntary societies. 

The problem is a difficult one, and 
the rights and feelings of applicants 
for planning permission should also 
be taken into account. Some indica- 
tion of the Minister’s views has now 
been given in reply to a question in 
Parliament. Mr Sandys refused to 
accept a suggestion that he should 
send a circular to local authorities 
advising them that applications for 
planning permission should not be 
disclosed to the press or to unauthor- 
ized persons. He said that publication 
was essential so that other parties who 
might be affected could be informed 
and make objections if they so wished. 


Control of Advertisements 


The Minister is reviewing the 
T and CP (Control of Advertise- 
ments) Regulations to see whether 
any changes are desirable. According 
to a statement by Mr Sandys, one of 
the points being considered is the 
illumination of those advertisements 
which at present may be displayed 
without express consent under regu- 
lation 12. It seems likely that the 
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whole question of the display of ad- 
vertisements under regulation 12 will 
be reviewed. Many advertisers as 
well as local authorities feel that cer- 
tain firms have grossly abused the 
privilege of advertising proprietary 
goods on shops without obtaining 
express consent. A local planning 
authority can, however, “challenge” 
notices displayed with deemed con- 
sent under regulation 12 by requiring 
an application for express consent. 


Up the Garden Path 


Section 56 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, provides that “If any 
court or yard appurtenant to, or any 
passage giving access to, a house is 
not so formed, flagged, asphalted or 
paved . . . as to allow the satisfactory 
drainage of its surface or subsoil . . . 
the local authority may by notice re- 
quire the owner of the house to exe- 
cute all such works as may be neces- 
sary to remedy the defect.” 

A local authority served notice 
under this section on the owners of a 
house requiring them to flag, asphalt, 
or pave a path leading from the 
street to the front and back doors of 
the house. On appeal, quarter ses- 
sions quashed the notice, and their 
decision was upheld by the High 
Court. It was held that section 56 was 
intended to apply to a passage in the 
nature of a court or yard, and that 
the words “‘passage giving access to a 
house”’ did not include the path in 
question which was merely a way by 
which a man might walk from his 
front gate to his door and round the 
side of the house to the back door. 


Section 19 Notices 


The House of Lords have reversed 
the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in R. v. Minister of Housing ex parte 
London Corporation—see these notes for 
February 1954. The case concerned 
the service of notices under section 19 
of the 1947 Act. A. E, TELLING 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD AND COMMUNITY. 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS ON HOUSING 
ESTATES. An Inquiry by the Universities 
of Liverpool and Sheffield. University 
Press of Liverpool, 1954. 125. 6d. 

This book presents a fascinating 
study of two housing estates, a 1926— 
36 slum clearance estate in Sheffield 
(population 7,000, in 1,700 houses), 
and a 1942-3 munitions housing 
scheme outside Liverpool (population 
2,000, in 500 houses). Each estate 
suffers from defects of conception and 
planning; each was in some sense an 
“emergency” job. The Liverpool 
scheme was hastily built, and de- 
signed to last only ten years; par- 
titions between houses are not sound- 
proof. It is isolated a quarter of a mile 
from a village and uneasily linked to 
the city eight miles away. The various 
local authorities seem to have refused 
to accept responsibility for the estate, 
and the residents are uncomfortably 
placed as “‘licensees”’ of the Ministry 
of Works, who have put in an inde- 
pendent housing agency to manage 
the estate. Though this peculiar situa- 
tion is the result of a war-time 
emergency, it does reveal the chaos 
that results from the failure to tackle 
the rationalization of local govern- 
ment. 

The Sheffield scheme involved the 
removal of blocks of people from slum 


areas, and a very high proportion of 


them were unemployed before the 
war. The estate is isolated, though 
near the city; its only amenity build- 
ings are ten shops, a school, a pub, and 
some church premises available for 
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social purposes. It has no community 
centre, though one was built in war- 
time on the Liverpool estate. It is a 
homogeneous group of largely un- 
skilled working-class families, which 
has maintained many of the char- 
acteristic patterns of neighbourliness 
that have grown up in old working- 
class neighbourhoods. The Liverpool 
estate, on the contrary, though pre- 
dominantly one-class, consists of 
groups from different areas thrown 
together by the war-time movement 
of labour. 

The two inquiries are concerned 
not so much with physical planning 
as with social relationships. They 
were conducted to throw light on 
fundamental sociological issues, and 
not to suggest answers to current 
planning problems. But incidentally 
they provide some valuable informa- 
tion for planners, if no very simple 
specifics for action. Rehousing and 
replanning affect the social pattern of 
people’s lives, and in these reports we 
can see some of the problems that 
arise for “‘working-class people in 
search of a new social equilibrium’’. 
No doubt the best town-planners and 
housing managers are aware that 
they are laying the foundations for 
new social problems of great magni- 
tude, but one wonders whether all of 
them have learnt even the readily 
available lessons of pre-war experi- 
ence. 

The community centre on the 
Liverpool estate provides a centre for 
the expression of social life, and its 
residents’ association is fortunate to 
have outstanding leadership. More 
than half the residents support its 
work both in negotiating on their be- 
half, and in social activities, but these 
last have proved a divisive force in the 
estate. This is because of its monopoly 
position and unitary system of man- 
agement. There is no other building 
for groups to meet on the estate, and 
no ‘‘alternative focus for social life 
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and activities’. Going deeper, the 
inquiry found that in spite of com- 
mon occupations there were to be 
found two “‘status groups’, those who 
regarded themselves as in some way 
or other above the rest, and those who 
did not. The former group tend to 
take little part in the communal 
activities, and disapprove of them. 
There is a characteristic pattern of 
‘assumed superior social status”. De- 
tailed analysis of three blocks of 
twelve families showed differing be- 
haviour in respect of neighbours and 
making friends. The general attitude 
to the estate and its social life seems to 
be largely determined by the re- 
lationships with neighbours, ideas 
about “‘privacy”’, and the nearness of 
relatives. The role of one woman in 
one block in creating bad relations 
among all the members of the block 
stands out, as does the part children 
play in creating dissensions between 
parents. 

The Sheffield inquiry gives more 
information about the general way of 
life of the inhabitants than the Liver- 
pool inquiry, and enables us to get a 
more vivid picture of the social pat- 
tern. The latter on the other hand 
asks more fundamental and less con- 
ventional questions, even if its an- 
swers, rather inevitably, are neither 
conclusive nor complete. The Shef- 
field estate is more consciously united 
and ‘“‘working-class”’ than the Liver- 
pool one; inter-marriage is frequent, 
and the school brings the residents 
together. But people are not content 
and try to leave the area. Social 
activities are organized on the fringes 
of the estate by the Anglican and 
Methodist churches, and within it by 
the Roman Catholics. A community 
centre was started by the unemployed 
before the war, and came to an end 
when unemployment declined. Oth- 
ers go outside the estate for recrea- 
tion. In contrast to Liverpool, there is 
no indigenous leadership on theestate. 
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Closer investigation of neighbourly 
relations showed the same contrast 
as at Liverpool between those who 
wished to withdraw and _ thought 
themselves superior, and those who 
resented this. In both studies, we 
find the ambivalence of neighbourly 
relations, which both afford mutual 
help and friendship and _ provoke 
friction. The housewife matters more 
than the husband, and children per- 
haps more than either, as they em- 
broil their parents in their friend- 
ships and quarrels. 

The authors do not try to draw 
cut-and-dried conclusions. Those 
concerned with replanning and re- 
housing must read the reports to gain 
the full richness of the picture from 
which we have merely drawn a few 
sketches. But some suggestions for 
action do seem to emerge. There is, 
firstly, the need for varied provision 
of buildings for social action. One 
community centre, unless itself a 
very loosely-knit federation, is not 
enough. Social life, even in a small 
neighbourhood, is too rich to achieve 
homogeneity, nor clearly is this de- 
sirable. It might be thought at first 
that a division into “respectable” and 
“rough” was socially disruptive, and 
that efforts should be made to break 
down this sort of somewhat artificial 
barrier. More constructively, in these 
inevitable groupings is surely to be 
seen the germs of a deeper social co- 
hesion in the mutual enrichment 
brought about because of, rather than 
in spite of, the clash of different 


groups. The social planner who 
ignores these facts is asking for 
trouble. 


Secondly, if leadership is a key 
factor, and if it is not locally avail- 
able, can we not take some steps to 
provide it from outside? A_ paid 
warden of a community centre, or 
rather wardens of community centres, 
can perhaps provide some first steps 
towards indigenous __ leadership. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 
Netherlands - Ruhr - Rhine 


24 August - 11 September 1955 


The party will travel by train and coach, crossing the 
sea by night service each way. In the Netherlands 
they will stay at The Hague, Amsterdam, and Arnhem, 
and in Germany at Essen in the Ruhr and Cologne and 
Coblenz on the Rhine, returning via Maastricht. Day 
excursions include visits to Delft and Rotterdam, 
construction work on the northern polders, the 
Zuyder Zee and Nijmegen. In Germany the party 
will see new industrial and housing estates in the 
rebuilt towns of Bochum and Wesel, and will travel 
down the Rhine by steamer. 

Many receptions and meetings have been arranged 
by public and private organizations in the two 
countries and the party will be guided by local plan- 
ners, architects, and other experts. 


Inclusive fee £68 Party limited to 35 


Leader: F. J. OSBORN 


A leaflet, giving full particulars of the itinerary and travel ar- 

rangements, and application form, is available on request from 

THE SECRETARY, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 
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Buildings are not enough, hard as it 
is to find the right people. 

Rehousing involves the break-up 
of old social relationships, and the 
creation of new ones. It is not obvious 
that communities can be created 
quickly, though time not only heals 
but also exacerbates frictions. It is 
however clear that it is in the failure 
to consider the depths of the human 
problems involved that our rehousing 
and replanning is likely to fail. The 
tragedy of building houses and not 
allocating money for building and 
running social centres stands out 
clearly. L. MUNBY 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. National 
Parks Commission. HMSO. 335. 6d. 

The National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act, 1949, has been 
in force for a full five years, and the 
Commission’s fifty-six page report for 
the year to September 1954 makes 
good reading. 

In 1954 the Commission lost its first 
chairman, Sir Patrick Duff, who had 
held office for four and a half years, 
and who has been succeeded by Lord 
Strang. There have also been changes 
in the membership. The Commis- 
sion’s staff has increased, which is in- 
dicative of expanding work. In fact it 
might be true to say that it is becom- 
ing rather like a “National Amenity 
Commission’’, whose views and sup- 
port is asked for on many matters, 
including moorland peat-cutting, oil 
pollution of coastal waters, the future 
of canals, and an overhead line at 
Caterham. 

Attention is drawn to the grant 
regulations relating to many func- 
tions of local authorities under the 
Act, e.g. tree-planting, provision of 
accommodation, improvement of 
waterways, and so on. 

In 1954 two further national park 
designations—Yorkshire Dales and 
Exmoor—were confirmed by the 
Minister. Opposition to both pro- 
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jects came from the county councils, 
Two parks now under consideration 
are those in Northumberland and in 
the Brecon Beacons and Black Moun- 
tains of South Wales. 

On the establishment of long-dis- 
tance routes, the Commission regis- 
ters disappointment that nearly forty 
miles of path have to be acquired be- 
fore the Pennine Way can become a 
fact, although proposals were ap- 
proved nearly four years ago. Like- 
wise, no acquisition has been accom- 
plished towards the 150 miles of the 
Pembrokeshire Coast Path. The Com- 
mission records appreciation of co- 
operation by landowners in connec- 
tion with access to the countryside. 

It is gratifying to read that more 
publicity is to be given to national 
parks this year. The Country Code is to 
be made more widely known, and 
film strips on national parks will be 
available for educational and other 
organizations. The boundaries of 
national parks are to be shown on 
many maps, including those pub- 
lished by Bartholomew’s. 

During the year under review, over 
1,500 questions relating to ‘‘develop- 
ment” were referred to the Commis- 
sion, in addition to over a thousand 
concerned with schemes of electrifica- 
tion. 

The report retrospectively records 
some of the successes of the first five 
years’ work—eight areas now desig- 
nated as national parks, as well as 
two in hand. ‘‘Areas of outstanding 
beauty” have still to be tackled. Op- 
position to four major hydro-electric 
schemes in Snowdonia was successful 
and the Commission saved two woods 
at Oxwich and Nicholaston in Gower, 
part of a planned landscape con- 
ceived about the time of the French 
Revolution. An 11,000-acre military 
training area in Lleyn, that gem of 
the north Welsh landscape, was also 
opposed successfully, as were certain 
mineral proposals in the Peak Park. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN + LONDON ° WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 


ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust 11s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth 


THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 
of Social Service 


URBAN TRAFFIC by Robert B. Mitchell and Chester Rapkin 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND THE RENTS ACT dy A. E. 
Telling and G. Avgherinos 


AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW by Desmond Heap 


TREES IN TOWNS by Ronald Morling 
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The Commission supported the 
Pembrokeshire CC in its action to se- 
cure conformity with planning con- 
trol relative to a bungalow roofed 
with red tiles in a particularly choice 
spot on the coast. The Minister, how- 
ever, allowed the appeal against the 
county council. 

The report lists a number of mat- 
ters where the Commission has been 
consulted by the Forestry Commis- 
sion. This liaison is much to be wel- 
comed, having regard to the great 
areas of land now covered by state 
forests. 

The Commission’s report, mind- 
ful of the original conception of 
national parks, quotes from the 1954 
report of the Peak Park Planning 
Board ‘‘. . . the ability to consider the 
parks as a single physical entity has 
proved to be a vital factor in the work 
undertaken by the Board’’—a state- 
ment of fact, born out of experience, 
that all who really want national parks 
would do well to consider. The Com- 
mission states “‘Designation of a park, 
just as it seeks to ensure against 
spoliation, sets up machinery for 
positive improvement, which it will 
take time to bring to fruition.” It is 
the type and quality of that machin- 
ery that is so important. 

P. G. LAWS 


BUILDING. THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
INDUSTRY. By P. Morton Shand. Token 
Construction Co. Ltd. 155. 

The fascinating story of building 
over the course of the centuries de- 
serves far worthier treatment than it 
has yet received. There has perhaps 
been too much emphasis on archi- 
tecture and not enough on the tech- 
nical and organizational aspects. If 
so, this little book is a step in the right 
direction, albeit a small step. It tells 
the story of some of the commoner 
building materials, and discusses the 
trends in such aspects of building as 
windows, doors, stairs, and water 
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supply. Finally, there is a chapter 
on ‘Building Organization” which 
gives some interesting information on 
the Middle Ages when the Churchand 
the king were the great patrons of 
building. Work was carried out by 
direct labour under the direction of 
non-technical administrators, and 
men distinguished in other fields such 
as William of Wykeham and the poet 
Chaucer were occupants of the post 
of Clerk of the King’s Works. Mr 
Shand tells the story of the transition 
from this to a capitalist form of 
organization. Planners will be inter- 
ested in his suggestion that the failure 
to carry out Wren’s great plan for the 
City was due as much to the absence 
of statutory powers to control the use 
of land as to lack of civic vision. 

This is, however, a very slim 
volume and, although attractively 
printed and illustrated, would be 
dear at one-third of the price. 

hes Be Bi 


DEVELOPMENT OF CAPE TOWN AND 
ADJACENT AREAS. Memorandum by 
S.S. Morris, City Engineer, Cape Town, 
to Natural Resources Development Coun- 
cil of South Africa. 

This memorandum presents a brief 
outline of the development potential 
of the Cape Western Area. It de- 
scribes the importance of Cape Town 
as a port (the ‘Gateway to South 
Africa’”’), as the centre of a rejuven- 
ated fishing industry, as an industrial 
and commercial centre, and as a holi- 
day resort. Curiously enough, no 
reference is made to its importance as 
the seat of the oldest university in the 
Union. It deals with water supply (a 
very significant consideration in 
South Africa) and electrical power, 
and indicates progress with local and 
regional planning, including active 
steps by the local authorities to carry 
out the plans by, for example, laying 
out and servicing several industrial 
areas. 
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TCPA ONE-DAY STUDY TOURS 1955 
Thursday, May 19th. LCC ESTATE at OXHEY and HEMEL 
HEMPSTEAD New Town (Hertfordshire). 


Thursday, June 9th. LCC ESTATE at MERSTHAM and CRAW- 
LEY New Town (Sussex). 


Wednesday, July 20th, WELWYN GARDEN CITY and HAT- 
FIELD (Hertfordshire). 


| Wednesday, Sept. 7th. HARLOW New Town (Essex). 


These tours are organized by the Town and Country Planning Association and are 
open to members and others interested in the development of new towns and the 
location of industrial and housing estates. Inclusive fee for coach journey, lunch: 
tea, and all gratuities 21s, Full details from 
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| THE SECRETARY, TCPA, 28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 
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Good printing is so much cheaper 


This advertisement is written for the Advertising Agent, and let’s hope a 











lot of his clients are peering over his shoulder. Good printing is cheaper, 
we say. That doesn’t mean our prices have slumped! They are quite 
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people hesitate to destroy beautiful things, so a good piece of 
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A section on housing reveals a 
serious shortage of accommodation 
for the coloured and native population 
but states that projects are on foot to 
remedy the shortage. It is pointed out 
that the need for these schemes is 
urgent but Government assistance 
will be required to enable the local 
authorities to carry them out. 

Reference is made to the foreshore 
area which, as part of the construc- 
tion of the new harbour basin, has 
recently been reclaimed from the sea 
and now provides space on the very 
threshold of the town for the expan- 
sion of its central area upon dignified 
and up-to-date lines. 

In the final section there is a strong 
plea against a current campaign to 
take from Cape Town its status as 
the legislative capital. It is stated 
confidently that, with its natural ad- 
vantages, Cape Town will be able 
to maintain its position as one of the 
Union’s major industrial and com- 
mercial centres, as a strategic harbour 
and port, and as the gateway to South 
Africa for a very large part of the 
tourist traffic. 

F. LONGSTRETH THOMPSON 


*“*sToLica’’ (Weekly Journal). Warsaw 
June 1954. (Special issue on Recon- 
struction of Towns in Poland.) 

Two weeks after the liberation of 
Warsaw in 1945 it was decided that 
the city would be rebuilt and continue 
to be the capital of Poland. During the 
war it had been systematically razed 
to the ground leaving only piles of 
smouldering rubble and minefields. 
Work began at once on communica- 
tions, housing, shops, factories and 
schools. 

From this programme two things 
emerge as outstanding. First, the 
speed of reconstruction, clearly visible 
from the photographs showing scenes 
in 1945 and 1954. Second, the de- 
cision, questionable as it may be, to 
rebuild carefully the thirteenth cen- 
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tury burghers’ houses and other 
beautiful historic buildings of the 
“Old Town” so that new Warsaw 
should lose none of its traditional 
character. Improvements have been 
made, though, to provide modern in- 
teriors, more green open spaces, and 
wide thoroughfares through the city 
linking new residential districts with 
the rebuilt historic centre. 

The book also describes similar 
progress in other devastated Polish 
towns, and briefly mentions some of 
the plans for new towns and country 
industries. The many photographs 
show examples of modern construc- 
tion work, and the replicas of ruined 
ancient buildings are a tribute to the 
craftsmanship obviously still alive in 
the country. There is also a short sec- 
tion illustrating Polish architecture 
of the past. j. 1% 


FACTORY GARDENS. By Lord Verulam 
and G. P. Youngman. Industrial Welfare 
Society. 18 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This booklet wisely avoids any 
temptation to provide the answers to 
the problems of what to do and where 
to do it but concisely and imagin- 
atively indicates where the right an- 
swers can be found. 

The approach is essentially practi- 
cal and may be of equal assistance to 
the industrialist with only a small area 
of land suitable for purely formal, or 
non-maintenance, treatment as for 
the developer of many acres with 
space available for outdoor sports, 
pleasure gardens, and extensive plant- 
ing. 

In discussing the problems met in 
most heavily industrialized areas, 
such as soil contamination, con- 
tractors’ spoil, and atmospheric im- 
purity, the authors reinforce their 
case by lisiing trees and shrubs which 
may be expected to do reasonably 
well. Numerous herbaceous plants 
which are smoke-tolerant are also 
listed. 
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The case for factory gardens is well 
supported here by seven half-tone 
and line blocks. The wider problems 
and possibilities of reinstating land 
after deep surface quarrying are illus- 
trated but only very briefly discussed. 

If this booklet assists in dispelling 
the widespread, but lessening, pre- 
judice of industrialists regarding the 
compatibility of industry and amen- 
ity, the prospect of a happier land- 
scape will be nearer. 

R. J. MORLING 


THE STORY OF MILFORD. By 7. F. 
Rees. University of Wales Press. 8s. 6d. 

Though originally asked to write a 
history of the Milford Docks Com- 
pany, Sir Frederick Rees preferred to 
expand his account into a history of 
the town of Milford Haven. This was 
a happy decision and Sir Frederick 
has spared no effort in seeking the 
history of Milford as well as its docks 
from original sources. Milford Haven 
is a geographical expression for the 
finest natural sheltered anchorage on 
the west coast. But the town of Mil- 
ford Haven is a new town brought in- 
to existence by conscious planning. 
It is interesting to learn through what 
difficulties and what setbacks Mil- 
ford Haven went before it became 
established as the moderately pros- 
perous well-equipped little port of 
12,000 inhabitants of today. The final 
shape is very different from the object 
the men who built up the town set 
themselves. 

In 1790 Sir William Hamilton 
obtained a Private Act enabling him 
to lay out quays, docks, piers, and a 
market ‘“‘with proper roads and 
avenues thereto” on an inlet on the 
north shore of the Haven. The town 
centre was laid out on the gridiron 
pattern. In the boom years of the 
French Wars success attended the 
venture. A shipbuilding and repair- 
ing industry grew up. An Admiralty 
dockyard was established, a steam 
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packet service to Ireland was started, 
and refugee American whalers es- 
tablished themselves at the new port. 
But after the peace most of these ven- 
tures withdrew and the town suffered 
a setback. 

The railway age brought new 
hope. With so splendid a natural 
harbour it was confidently felt that 
the locomotive would enable the new 
town to oust Liverpool as a trans- 
atlantic terminus. This remained 
official policy but it was never 
achieved. The town’s floating docks 
were started with this in view. 
Trouble and bankruptcy delayed 
their completion for fourteen years 
and when they were completed only 
two transatlantic liners ever used Mil- 
ford Haven as a port. It was almost 
as an afterthought that the directors 
finally settled down to developing the 
port for what has proved to be its 
major role, the fourth most important 
fishing port in England and Wales. 

Sir Frederick Rees’s book is a 
valuable study both of the successes 
and of the limitations of developing 
a new town. He has referred to 
original business records, engineers’ 
drawings, State papers, local ar- 
chives and church records. Milford is 
fortunate in having someone of this 
high standard of scholarship to write 
its history and the public is fortunate 
in that public-spirited support by the 
town enables his book to be marketed 
at a modest price. 


GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 
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SOLID FACTS 
about 


SOLID FLOORS 


Marley Tiles on a solid concrete subfloor 
are warm, attractive and cost far less than any 
alternative floor and floor covering. 

Subfloor draughts and cold air currents 
are eliminated and absolute freedom from dry rot or 


woodworm attack is ensured. 


SOLID FLOORS COST LESS 
first, last and all the time 


MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 
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